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THE NEW IRELAND-VI. 

THE GAELIC LEAGUE. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



I have already expressed and reiterated my opinion, that the es- 
sence of " the new Ireland " is the determination of the Irish peo- 
ple to build up an Irish character and an Irish individuality in an 
Irish atmosphere. It is a determination that manifests itself in 
many ways, politically in the Sinn Fein movement, economically 
in the industrial revival and in the reorganization of agriculture 
on a cooperative basis, spiritually and linguistically in the Gaelic 
League. Of all these energizing forces the Gaelic League, from 
more than one standpoint, appeals to me as the most interesting 
and the most fundamental. Ireland to-day, as ever, is the joy- 
ous hunting-ground of the political quack. One man will tell 
you that all she needs is Home Kule; another, that a truce to 
agitation and the unflinching maintenance of law and order are 
her only desiderata; a third puts the nationalization of the rail- 
ways in the forefront of his programme of regeneration; a fourth 
stakes everything on the reclamation of the peat bogs and their 
conversion into sources of industrial motive-power; a fifth de- 
clares that there can be no hope for Ireland until the people 
have broken loose from clerical leading strings. I do not quarrel 
with any of these specifics; Ireland, quite conceivably, may need 
them all. But I cannot persuade myself that, either individually 
or collectively, they quite reach the heart of the Irish problem. 
The deepest and most permanent questions involved in that prob- 
lem, as I see it, are questions not of constitutional change or 
adaptation, not primarily of material development or of mental 
emancipation, but of character and of spirit — questions not of 
Ireland, but of Irish men and women. I am inclined, therefore, 
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to hold that Dr. Douglas Hyde, the Irish Mistral, the founder 
of the Gaelic League and its President, came nearer the truth 
when he proclaimed that Ireland was ceasing to be Irish, and 
could only realize her true self by becoming Irish once more. 

That the Irish are not Irish is no paradox. I do not, of 
course, mean to imply that in travelling through the country 
as an uninitiated Englishman I was not made conscious of some- 
thing foreign in the atmosphere, and of a mode of life and a cast 
of thought and temperament that, whatever else they might be, 
were certainly not English. But, on the whole, nothing more 
surprised me than to note how far the process of Anglicization 
had spread. The Irish claim to be a nation, but they are re- 
markably destitute of the distinctive signs of a separate people. 
An average Londoner might well be puzzled to decide in what 
particulars or to what degree the Irish impressed him as being 
more alien than the men of rural Yorkshire or Cornwall. They 
would strike him as being English provincials with a difference 
— a difference that was far from amounting to the virtue of a 
genuine nationality. He would observe, of course, certain local 
idiosyncrasies of speech and manners; but their effect would be 
easily outweighed by the evidence that would confront hi™ on 
every side of the completeness of English domination; and, if 
he stopped to think about the matter at all, he would probably 
conclude that a people reading, speaking and writing practically 
nothing but English, wearing English dress, playing English 
games, singing English music-hall songs, copying English ways, 
and largely governed by English social conventions, had forfeited 
their right to be considered a separate nation. And it is, I think, 
unquestionably the fact that the nineteenth century crushed out 
of the Irish people nearly all the characteristics that made them 
a distinctive entity. It found them Irish; it left them imitation 
English. It destroyed their language, their pastimes, their music, 
their special social atmosphere. One by one, the links that bound 
them to their past were snapped. One by one, the emblems of 
their separateness disappeared. A hundred years ago, Irish 
was spoken up to the gates of Dublin. It has now dropped to be 
a mere fugitive tongue of the outskirts. When the Gaelic League 
sprang to its rescue, some fourteen years ago, there were only 
some 38,000 people who spoke Irish and nothing else, and less 
than one-seventh of the total population even understood it. 
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There is a Dutch proverb which says, " No language, no nation." 
In that abrupt form the dictum will hardly bear a moment's 
historical analysis. But it is, I think, a safe assertion that a com- 
mon speech spreads its roots far down in the complex psychology 
of nationhood; and it is not less certain that a nation cannot, 
as the Irish have done, lose its ancestral tongue without losing 
at the same time a good deal more. A people who allow their 
native speech to sink into disuse or to linger only in remote sea- 
board places, and who become habituated to an alien tongue, 
insensibly but inevitably find that they have parted with nearly 
all that makes them an individual nationality, that for them 
the past loses its meaning and its message, and that their minds, 
their manners, their ideals, the whole bent of their civilization, 
are marked with an alien stamp. And this to a very great ex- 
tent is what has happened to the Irish. The nineteenth century, 
by killing their language, killed the very soul of the people. 
It cut them off from their past and from everything that made 
them a separate organism. It obliterated, where it did not up- 
root, their traditions, deflected their instinctive habits of thought, 
and sought to amalgamate them with a foreign, overpowering, 
but essentially repugnant, civilization. " To all but the wilfully 
blind or the hopelessly thoughtless and unobservant," said a dis- 
tinguished Irishman nine years ago, " it is painfully evident 
that we are fast losing our national identity, our national distinct- 
iveness, our racial characteristics. . . . National customs, traits 
and ideals are disappearing fast We are densely, abysmally 
ignorant of our history, and not of our history merely, but of 
everything appertaining to our past — of our laws, our customs, 
our polity, our social system, our literature, our folk-lore, and 
of the language which enshrines them all and which alone can 
adequately and securely perpetuate them. Of all these things 
we, as a nation, know little or nothing, and seem to care less. 
The iron has entered our souls. We palm ourselves on our pa- 
triotism and nationalism, whereas in many vital respects we have 
become almost completely Anglicized." That is true and frank 
— frank, I mean, because it places the responsibility where it 
belongs. The Irish have a rather charming way of never ad- 
mitting that they are to blame for anything. They are the 
most stubbornly self-exculpatory of peoples. For whatever is 
amiss in their social or political or economic conditions, the 
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fault is always England's, never their own. Characteristically 
enough, they hare tried to cast upon the broad British doorstep 
the responsibility for the decay of Gaelic. They trace its decline 
to the imposition in the 'thirties of an English-made educational 
system that penalized, where it did not ignore, the native tongue. 
I have not the least intention of defending that system. The 
idea of those who devised it seemed to be that to educate the Irish 
you had first to wring everything that was distinctively Irish 
out of them. The children grew up impartially ignorant of 
both English and Irish, knowing nothing of their national past, 
of who or what they were. The thread of historical continuity 
came, as it were, to a sudden end in these denationalized outcasts, 
cut off from their own civilization and unable to assimilate an- 
other's. 

But it is impossible to stamp out a language which the people 
are determined to keep alive. It was not England that mur- 
dered Irish civilization; it was Irish civilization that committed 
suicide. Had the Irish shown one-tenth of the earnestness in 
preserving their ancestral tongue that they showed in preserving 
their ancestral religion, Ireland would to-day be a bilingual 
country. The truth is that the people welcomed, and joined in 
hastening, the decline of Gaelic. Parents hung a tally, a small 
block of wood, around the necks of their children, and a notch 
was made on it for every word of Irish they were heard to speak; 
and the schoolmaster counted the notches and dealt with the 
pupils accordingly. The priesthood did more than any other 
body of Irishmen towards killing the national language. The 
Protestants had started a proselytizing movement among the 
Irish-speaking peasants. Tracts and pamphlets written in Irish, 
Bible-readers and missionaries familiar with the vernacular, 
spread all over the south and west. The Catholics met the at- 
tack by banning the Irish language, frowning even upon its 
domestic use, and procuring the destruction, wherever possible, 
of Gaelic books and manuscripts. It ceased to be the language 
of the pulpit, of education, of catechism, of the liturgies, of the 
fair and, finally, of the fireside. Then came O'Connell and the 
famine. O'Connell, by far the most powerful Irishman of the last 
century, knew Irish from his childhood, and, had he chosen, could 
have established it as the settled language of the people. But 
he had no conception either of how its use would fortify or its 
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oblivion disintegrate the spirit of Irish nationality. He did 
worse than nothing for it. Thousands probably learned English 
simply that they might be able to follow his speeches. He never, 
I believe, made a public speech in Irish; never attempted in any 
way to stay its decline or to foster its revival. On the contrary, 
he boycotted and suppressed it; and what little the weight of 
his influence failed to overthrow, the vast exodus of Irish-speak- 
ing peasants after the famine came to crush. No speech could 
well have fallen lower. Despised, trampled upon, disowned, it 
fell in sixty-odd years from the language of a literature into little 
more than a mere dialect of the barren and backward west. And 
with it the true fibre of Irish nationhood began to rot away — 
the traditions, the habits of thought, the pride and conscious- 
ness of the past, all that makes a virile and distinctive people. 
The very idea of nationality, in anything but its narrowest po- 
litical sense, seems to have perished. The people are appallingly 
ignorant of their own past, except in so far as it discredits Eng- 
land. Of all that there is in it that should be the glory of every 
Irishman they know next to nothing. They have drifted all un- 
consciously into the position of racial nondescripts. They can 
never, of course, become wholly Saxon; they can never cease to 
retain something of the Celt; but they stood, fifteen years ago, 
an awful chance of developing into a colorless hybrid, half pro- 
vincial English, half renegade and emasculated Irish. 

It was this threatened bankruptcy of a civilization that the 
Gaelic League was formed to avert. It set out to recover for 
Ireland her lost language, her authentic culture. Its founders 
were moved by the same impulse of national regeneration that 
has thrilled in turn Poland and Hungary, Bohemia and Pin- 
land. No ideal less splendid could have sustained them through 
the initial years of hopelessness. They were determined to arouse 
and appeal to a higher and all-embracing nationality. Creeds, 
parties, sections, races, interests, all the rigid lines of Irish di- 
vision and subdivision, they absolutely disregarded. They made 
their League from the start non-political and non-sectarian. Men 
of little fame or influence and with even less money, they sud- 
denly called upon all Irishmen to devote themselves — I quote 
from the Constitution of the League — to the "preservation of 
Irish as the national language of Ireland and the extension of its 
use as a spoken tongue." For a long while the response to their 
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appeal was slow, timid and fitful. But, looking back on their 
fourteen years of labor, they may fairly pride themselves on a 
phenomenal success. The Gaelic League to-day boasts of an en- 
rolled membership of one hundred thousand, with more than 
nine hundred branches throughout the country. It maintains 
fourteen regular organizers and eighty travelling teachers. It 
has founded six training colleges for the education of instructors 
in Gaelic. It claims to have forced the teaching of Irish into 
three thousand schools. It has secured from the Board of Na- 
tional Education an acknowledgment of the right of every Irish 
child in every national school to be taught Irish as an ordinary 
subject. In districts that are wholly or partly Irish-speaking, 
it has succeeded in introducing an official bilingual programme 
of instruction. It has made a knowledge of Gaelic essential to 
candidates for a large number of public offices. At this moment, 
there are probably not less than a quarter of a million of Irish 
people, children and adults, learning Irish. The Gaelic League 
is one of the largest and most successful publishing firms in 
the country. It organizes festivals and summer schools; it prints 
a weekly and a monthly journal; it holds public contests and 
distributes prizes. One meets its influence everywhere. You 
can hardly go into an Irish town without finding one or two 
names written in Gaelic over the doors of the shops. You can 
hardly pick up an Irish paper without finding a column at least 
printed in Gaelic. In Dublin the names of the streets appear both 
in English and in Irish. Bank managers who refuse to cash 
checks signed in Gaelic, railway managers who see no reason 
why they should go to the expense of having the names of their 
stations placarded in Gaelic, find themselves enthusiastically 
denounced from one end of the country to the other. 

Nor is it only with the language that the Gaelic League con- 
cerns itself. Music, oratory, singing, dancing and the revival 
of the old Gaelic games all come within its scope. It is the only 
really national university that Ireland possesses, and its splen- 
did success means that education in Ireland is to become per- 
meated with Irish ideas and brought into touch with the historic 
genius of the people, and that Ireland is to be made once more an 
interesting country for Irishmen to live in. But even that is far 
from telling the whole story. You cannot revive a dying tongue 
without first touching the secret chord of national patriotism. 
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Gaelic is not an easy language and the average indolent Irish- 
man will not rouse himself to grapple with its difficulties unless 
it is presented to him in the light of a high duty, unless he is 
passionately convinced that, so long as he is ignorant of Irish, 
he does not deserve to be called an Irishman. But when that 
point of exaltation is reached, many consequences follow that 
seem, at first sight, to have little or nothing to do with a mere 
literary renaissance. I recall, among a hundred similar in- 
stances, the case of a grocer's assistant in a small town in County 
Fermanagh whom the impulse of the Gaelic League had gripped 
and conquered. All day he wrapped up parcels of tea and sugar; 
at night he studied Gaelic; and when he had mastered it he 
began to teach it. That man was unconsciously building up a 
twofold character. The pleasures he denied himself, the ridi- 
cule he disregarded and lived down, the mental alertness which 
he cultivated, were in themselves a stringent course in self-dis- 
cipline. He had found an ideal, a purpose, a supreme objective, 
to live and work for; and in pursuing them he could not but de- 
velop courage, veracity and the habit of clear thinking. But 
besides this he was becoming Irish; he was rearing a new and 
searching sense of nationality; he was stepping into possession 
of a historical birthright, the mere conception of which had 
never dawned on him before. Such a man, realizing himself 
and his country for the first time, would not, indeed could not, 
confine his awakened patriotism to the mere mastery of Gaelic. 
He would inevitably be led on to wishing Ireland to be Irish all 
through, Irish not only in her language, but in her industries, 
her government, her pastimes, her mode of life. That has been 
the experience of all countries that have suddenly revived and 
reconquered the use of their ancestral tonguei Such countries 
are filled with an irresistible ambition to be self-contained and 
self-sufficient, to have the sole ordering of their own affairs, to 
wear clothes of their own manufacture, to consume products 
of their own growing. It is so in Ireland. Dr. Douglas Hyde 
has himself described the Gaelic League as " an educational body 
tinged with an industrial strain." Its first object is literary; its 
second is social and economic. It is a strong and ardent supporter 
of temperance. It has thrown itself heart and soul into pop- 
ularizing the sale of Irish goods and products. It has done more 
than any other agency to brighten village life, to raise the stand- 
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ard of rural economy, and to implant among the Irish peasantry 
a higher conception of the comforts and embellishments of the 
home. And that is the answer to the " practical " critic who scoffs 
at the Irish renaissance as so much sentimental nonsense. I 
am persuaded that, wherever the Gaelic League goes, a spirit of 
intellectual curiosity, of self-respect, of self-sacrifice, and of na- 
tionality based on knowledge, follows after. Life becomes more 
purposeful and less gloomy for those whom its propaganda has 
touched, their character is strengthened, their interests immense- 
ly widened. To lead the Irish people back to the baptismal font 
of their true nationality, to stimulate among them a study of 
their native tongue and the cultivation of all those elements that 
make them a distinctive entity, is not to render them unpractical 
or to unfit them in any way for material success in life. It is, 
on the contrary, to fill them with a new initiative, alertness, 
backbone and independence. All other Leagues in Irish history 
have destroyed character or demoralized it. The Gaelic League 
makes it. 

There is something of real sublimity in such a movement; no 
man with any sensibilities at all can watch its progress unmoved. 
To link Irishmen with their past that they may the better face 
their future; to make clear to them that, just as Ireland has a 
past of which all Irishmen may be proud, so she has a future 
in which all Irishmen may unite ; to check — I quote from one of 
the League's appeals — "the steam-roller of an imperfect and 
vulgarizing Anglicization which was being passed over the face 
of Ireland, blotting out everything native, no mlatter how val- 
uable or how interesting, and leaving behind it one dead level 
of barren imitation and of hopeless intellectual stagnation"; 
to aim at creating " a self-contained, self-sufficing Irish Ireland, 
instead of a weak, backboneless imitation of England, a country 
wry-necked from looking over its left shoulder to see what the 
English fashion-plates are doing before it will stir a step itself " ; 
to propagate a sense of nationality above politics and beyond 
them; to form character and marshal it against the hectic pre- 
tences, the malingering "patriotism," the shams, the lies and 
the basenesses that are the disfiguring curse of Irish life; to re- 
vive an ancient language, a great tradition of learning and cult- 
ure, and the customs and recreations of an old and attractive 
society; and to mitigate the clash and jar of political, sectarian 
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and social strife by providing Irishmen with a new interest of 
mind and heart, a broad and tolerant platform on which all may 
meet and fraternize — this seems to me a work of true great- 
ness. It is an inspiring mission of internal reconciliation on 
which the directors of the League find themselves engaged. They 
will never be satisfied, as Dr. Douglas Hyde has said, "until, 
throughout the whole of Ireland, man grasps man in peace and 
unity." 

I do not, however, intend it to be understood that the Gaelic 
League is carrying all before it. It has its full share of enemies 
and detractors. The Unionists for the most part stand aloof from 
it, seeing in the intensified spirit of nationality which it evokes 
one more menace to the maintenance of English influence, and it 
is by no means certain that the next Unionist Government may 
not set its face against the extension of the bilingual programme 
in the schools or withdraw the fees that the teachers at present 
receive for teaching Gaelic as an extra subject. Prom Trinity 
College, again, the headquarters of the culture and the preju- 
dices of Protestant and Unionist Ireland, a steady stream of 
opposition is directed against the introduction of Irish into the 
higher education of the country; the idea of reviving it is 
mercilessly ridiculed; and even the claims of Gaelic to be any- 
thing more than a species of folk-lore are disallowed. The " prac- 
tical " man of business, I need scarcely add, scoffs at the entire 
movement, asks triumphantly how Ireland will be a penny the 
better for its success, cannot conceive why any one should prefer 
a more or less bastard dialect to the language of a great litera- 
ture and a great commerce, known and spoken the world over, 
and regards the attempt to resurrect it partly as a pose and partly 
as an outbreak of political lunacy. If the Irish, he exclaims, 
must learn something, if English does not satisfy them, let 
them learn French or German or some other useful and profit- 
able tongue, instead of trying to revive a moribund language 
that is as inadequate as the Boer taal for the purposes of twen- 
tieth-century intercourse, and the effect of which can only be 
to separate those who speak it still further from the living world. 
But the most formidable obstacles in the path of the League's 
progress are the concealed and the invisible. In the presence of 
any such movement as this one asks one's self, instinctively and 
not without trepidation, Have the Irish the clear vision, the 
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grit, the tenacity to carry it on to victory, or will they, after going 
a certain distance, fall as so often before, faint and weary, by the 
roadside? One dare not hazard a too-confident prophecy, but 
my faith, I confess, is very great. Here, at any rate, is a move- 
ment of mental and spiritual emancipation such as a bare decade 
ago would have been thought incredible. It is a movement 
wholly Irish in its inception and in its objective, springing from 
the people and supported by them; and it has already gone farther 
and has become involved in greater implications than those who 
launched it could possibly have foreseen. Ireland has definitely 
turned her back on all schemes of attaining Home Rule by force 
of arms. She has not abandoned the hope of winning it by 
Parliamentary pressure and peaceful agitation. But, in the 
mean time, she is realizing that there is one form of enfran- 
chisement that it rests solely with herself to achieve, the enfran- 
chisement of the national soul, the recovery of the lost or dwin- 
dling spirit of unity and historical consciousness. An Irish Ire- 
land, I for one am convinced, is an Ireland morally made over, 
mistress of her fate, and strengthened beyond computation for 
both the material and the political struggle. It is to this con- 
summation that the influence of the Gaelic League tends, and 
not of the League only, but of that whole renaissance which has 
already brought to birth the beginnings of a national drama and 
finds a vivid and appealing interpretation in a score of poets, 
essayists and playwrights. 

One cannot, however, leave the matter there. To do so would 
be to have wholly failed to " place " the League among the many 
agitations of Irish life and politics. It is impossible to resist 
inquiring how a movement, so vital and energizing, affects or is 
affected by those other influences that play upon the Irish mind. 
What are its relations, for instance, with the Soman Catholic 
Church, and what with the politicians? How does it stand in 
regard to the English connection? In fighting the social and 
intellectual Anglicization of the country, is it also fighting, 
consciously or otherwise, for political separation? May not the 
spirit it has evoked, genuinely pro-Irish as it is, be not less gen- 
uinely anti-English? It will not do to reply to these queries 
by merely pointing to the Constitution of the League and noting 
the declaration of its "non-political and non-sectarian" char- 
acter. You might as well try to avoid the influence of race in 
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the affairs of Austria-Hungary as of politics and religion in the 
affairs of Ireland. The League has, it is true, managed to pre- 
serve, its independence of sects and parties. Though the great 
majority of its members are Nationalists and Catholics, its Presi- 
dent is a Protestant and many Protestants and Unionists sit 
upon its councils. There is no such thing as a Gaelic League 
vote; no party can claim that it owns the League; as an organized 
body it takes no part in elections. 

Very much the same may be said of the League's connection 
with the Church. The priesthood instinctively apprehended the 
dangers of allowing a popular movement of so formidable a 
character to develop without clerical guidance. The officials of 
the League, on their part, realizing that their best, if not their 
sole, chance of final success lay in introducing the teaching of 
Gaelic into the schools — and the schools in Ireland, I must again 
remind my readers, are a jealously guarded priestly preserve — 
were anxious not to alienate the Church. But, though the growth 
of the League owes an immense debt to the Catholic clergy, and 
would not have been possible without their assistance, it is, in 
my judgment, none the less true that the essential tendency of 
the Gaelic revival is towards anti-clericalism. Anything that 
makes Irishmen more independent and self-reliant, and that . 
rouses them to a sustained intellectual exertion, must in time 
tell against priestly interference in secular affairs. A conflict 
with the Church, I regard as one of the certainties of the future. 
Nor is it, in my conviction, less axiomatic that the League is 
bound to have political results. The spirit it has created cannot 
be dissociated from politics. In emphasizing their racial sepa- 
rateness, the Irish are giving a new turn and a new vehemence 
to the old demand for Home Eule as well as arming themselves 
with a new power for the enforcement of that demand. The 
League, as I see it, while not a political army in itself, is a force 
from which political armies can be, will be and are being recruit- 
ed. It may yet serve as a feeder for the Sinn P6in organization ; 
its animating spirit is essentially the Sinn Fein spirit. Of all 
the agencies that are working for the regeneration of Ireland 
from within, the Gaelic League impresses me as the most hope- 
ful, the most interesting and the most constructive. 

Sydney Bbooks. 
(To ie Continued.) 



